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SBRBCR PABBS. = [meadow margin. Ag 
= ——————— === | formed the nucleus of a cotton factory, aod 
iat the epoch of our eventful drama, War- 
{ ° . . 
_bridge was a scene active, busy and noisy. 
|, Something like a villageWose as the cottages 
e . - . 
| of the work people incgeased ; but it was the 
/ more picturesque from/“all disregard of plan. 





From the Saturday Evening Post. 
The Spirit of the Potomac. 


Methinks I see them yet, 

In their frelic mirth, their young delights, 
Their cheerfal age.—How sweet to hear 
Their tale of sorrows past! and with 
Their hope of years to come.—aon. 





Tne Warbridge farm and Stanwood house’ 


| . . . 
are two places amongst the many I have vision over the whole farm, much of the vi- 


visited in my younger days, to which still de- 
light to carry my grey head. 
have imprinted their furrows on my brow, 


: | . ° ° 
and changed men and nations, since War-) eschewed by Ellis Stsnwood. His maxim 
bridge superseded the primeval woods of) was, that the employer and the employed 


the Potomac, 
with their only child Juliana, fixed themselves. 


on this spot, since endeared by so many recol-| dotted the flats and banks: and neat, clean, 
lections. Cultivation, directed by some share | and nice, amid their garden grounds, very 
of taste and aided by some wealth, soon gave) pleasantly decorated the picture. 
Stanwood farm, or as its owners choose to | these adjuncts to the great canvass, the old 
name it, Warbridge, the aspect of a flourish-| 


ing settlement. 

Those poets, philosophers, or politicians, 
who speak so confidently of the moderation 
of our rural patriarchs, show in that, as in 
many other cases, how very little they under- 
stand of human nature. Let any of those 
inspired poets or sages perambulate our 
country with their eyes and ears open, and 
he will find that Napoleon, in the day of his 
power, never more earnestly longed for a 
slice of territory from each of his neighbors, 


| Stanwood house occupied a globular swell, 


} 


Forty years | mountain, 


Ellis and Eliza Stanwood, | ought to have an equal right of dismissal. 


| 





than do our plain-going husbandmen for every | 


parcel of soil, good or bad, which touches 
their limits. 

Ellis Stanwood put theories to shame, 
and acted as all men act, when enabled so to 
act, by appropriating to himself every spot of 
earth he could obtain. 
ambitious projects, Ellis, however, imitated 
Penn and Calvert, rather than Napoleon. 
This shrewd farmer fitted the means to the 
end, and all his days insisted that debt was 


In executing his 


any thing else than a blessing. 

As far as Stanwood farm extended along 
the Potomac, the face of nature was reformed. 
A fine bold mountainous stream crossed the 
fields, and was lost in the Potomac on the 


} 


| took delight rather in the ancient and plain, 


A grist and saw mill had 


which afforded from the balcony a sweep of 
cinity, and had for back ground the Cococtin 


Debt and slavery were two things equally 


The houses of his tenantry of laborers, | 


Amongst 
mill was the most interesting to those who 


than inthe modern and gaudy. It rose black, 
rough, and solid from the creek, and reposing 
on a bank of rocks, seemed to frown upon the 
painted cottages around, 

‘Here stands the nursing mother of my 
estate,’ often said Ellis Stanwood, as he 
pointed to the old mill; ‘and above her 
head, on that bank, stands the palace of my 
prime minister,’ 

That prime minister was Ambrose Bur- 
leigh, the miller. Ambrose was a little, 
‘round made, very strong, active, merry, re- 
‘flecting, and truly honest man. The mon- 








arch of Warbridge and his minister had now | 
held their respective stations nearly twenty | 
years—a phenomenon not often found. in 


large monarchies; and what added to the 


Tacitus, the man was directing their grist 
affairs with unerring aim. ‘These well suited 
friends, for such they were in reality, were 
alike inanother circumstance—they were both 
fathers ofonly children. 

Juliana Stanwood, now in her thirteenth 
year, was a beautiful, playful, and joyous child, 
though perhaps in mind and manners rather 
too much approaching the masculine. Blithe 
as a meadow lark, and frank as the air she 
breathed, litue Juliana had already exhibited 
some of those lights and shades of character 
which come into such powerful contrast in 
after life. Affectionate and kind, but if pro- 
voked by any wilful injury, the remembrance 
of the act grew with her years. Already 
entered ov her regular education in the native 
city of her mother, Philadelphia, it was not 
always even in vacation that she returned to 
Warbridge; but when she did return, no 
squirrel ever skipped more briskly over the 
cedar-clothed shores of the Potomac. 

Amongst the sons of Warbridge, the two 
most remarkable were Elias Lampert, son of 
the minister of the gospel whose congregation 
included the parents of Juliana, and the ma- 
jority of the other inhabitants of Warbridge ; 
and George Burleigh, only child of Ambrose 
Burleigh, the miller, 

Juliana had already received the title of 
the Spirit of the Potomac, aud of all those of 
her young acquaintance who hailed the pe- 
riodical return of the Spirit, none avowed their 
joy so openly as Elias and George. Nature 
in all her freaks had perhaps never presented 
face to face two humau beings in temper and 
principles less alike. Elias was dark, insin- 


uating, deceitful, and naturally cold and cruel, 


= 
George was open, generous, and kind, and 


yet headstrong and violent. Elias, in the 





wonder, Ellis and Ainbrose had never in one | 
instance differed in opinion respecting any | 
proposed measure of policy, and of course | 
the'r affairs prospered, 

Ellis, in the language of the world, had a 
very commanding person adorned by an ex- 
cellent education; but in the language of good 
Ambrose had received a still better 


When the 


scnse, 


education. tuaster Was reading 


village school, was steady, studious and pry- 


‘ing. George was the reverse. The one 


luavoided blows himself, but secured them to 
others; the other was punished for every 
l one’s faults as well as his own. The one was 
punctual in attendance, whilst the other, 
lonce a week at least, was truant amongst the 
hills of the Potomac. 


On the doy of examinatien the application 
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of Elias could with difficulty sustain him |/near the pitch, succeeded in bearing ~— sense. ‘That man was Ambrose Burleigh, the 
against the genius of his rival. Two such and charge to a bush, from which they were|willer. ‘The natural course for the futher 
minds, boys or men, could never be brought taken in a pleasure skiff, happily lying above jwould have been to follow his son to Horse- 
| 
t 


into opposition without emulation leading to, the bridge. grain’s office, but sound reflection told bin, 


actual enmity; and consequently, before) The time occupied by the accident and} that all depended on the breath of Elias, and 
g ; . * ; ye . Y > ys) , . ‘ > ’ . “* ; . . . ; . 

either of the heroes of Warbridge had seen) rescue was not five minutes, but it was sufli- | he sped to the soldier’s cabin, and arrived 

his seventeenth birth day, a determined hos- cient to bring all Warbridge to the scene of 


there at the very moment when his own dis- 
tility had been formed between them—a hatred j action, As George, all dripping, saw his) t 


racted relations and the two graduates had 
too solidly based on their respective charac- favorite in safety, and conveyed alive by her | 
ters to admit abatement. friends towards her home, he ejaculated a 

The Spirit of the Potomac, in the ripening fervent thanksgiving, but his religious exerci- 
form of Juliana Stanwood, far from being an ses was abridged by hearing one of the boys 
angel of peace, was, cn the contrary, a genius | amgrily observing, * Elias Lampert, it would 
of mischief between the doughty aspirants to| have been your fault if Juliana had been 
her favor. Elias, in the dawn of their com- 


petition, had every common advantage. He 


given up young Lampert as irrecoverably 
drowned, and as Ben Winter was heartily 





cursing the whole faculty, and as he was per- 


severingly chafing the breast and arms of the 
= 


Ainbrose had himself been a soldier had 
drowned.’ junet danger, and felt that the fate of his fro- 
George no sooner heard the charge, than || ward boy depended on that of the apparently 


The extreme dan- 
rich. Poor George had ouly sincerity of bonds, and first casting a glance of lightning | ger gave him calinness, and gently pushing 
heart to counterbalance poverty ; yet, from | on the culprit, and making a tyger spring, | 
some cause or caprice, George at once gained |/still more fatal accident occurred, though a) Elias, which he held a moment, and then 
the vantage ground, Juliana, in her artless |! number of very active young men were now || peremptorily ordered one of the young sur- 
candor, regarded her cousin with something | present. Butso rapid was the act, it defied 


igeous to use his lancet. He was obeyed, 
like contempt.—George was her champion. 


all interruption. Elias, who knew the des-|| but the abortive attempts staggered the hopes 
Time had not come when their parents) peration and very superior strength of his || of Ambrose and those of the intrepid Ben 

thought of interference, but time had come!|! enemy, shrunk from the contest and fled |) Winter, But as Ben exclaimed, * My God, 

when they ought to have interfered, or could) towards his father, who was at no great dis- he is really gone,’ a fourth stroke of the lan- 

do so without producing ten thousand times) tance. The flight and pursuit was between a) ce 

more harm than good. } paled fence and the edge of the precipice over 
The sports of the young, from lisping child- | 

hood to the moment when the cares of advan-| 


t brought blood and a faint groan. 

* Oh, my child and the child of my neigh- 
bor are saved.” ‘The heart of Ambrose was 
Elias lost balance, and he was precipitated |too gratefully full to say more, but his care 
cing life are planting thorns, I have always) over the bank direct above the pitch, down | and exertions remained unabated until Elias 
beheld with real pleasure, and shared in lout of all danger was resigned to his family. 
preference to the more solemn mockery of 


the dam. In this perilous path the feet of| 





which he was carried, and would have been) 

followed by George, if the maddened youth 
joy acted by meu and women. I[ was then) had not been forcibly prevented by a young | 
younger by many a tedious year than [ am) iman, who at great personal risk succeeded in| the hall of justice, however, before the arrival 
now, and was sojourning in Warbridge, when arresting him at the moment he was prepar- ! 


| Aasorese then hasted to the justice’s office. 


The resuscitation of Elias was announced in 


of the miller. The news had been carried 
by lane Ben Winter ; who, as soon as he saw 
Elias Lampert was given up for lost, and |the breath of life restored to Elias, cursed 
the screams and cries of his parent and) him for a snuffling young hypocrite, and 
sisters were piercing the air; but bis days} 
main road along the Potomac passed the mill) were not numbered. 


It was New Year’s day, and one of those 
bland winter days best described to an 
American reader as an Indian Summer. The 


the blooming Juliana came to glad the village. ing to make the fearful plunge. | 
| 


stumped away to release his favorite George. 





The force of the pitch Caleb Horsegrain had been only a few 


stream of Warbridge, over a substantial months inducted into office, had not until the 


wooden bridge resting on stone pillars. This 
structure rose from the mill dam to twenty- 
five feet, and was indeed amongst the won- 
ders of Warbridge. Here, as the eventful | 
new year’s day drew to a close, the young 
group, with laughing glee, had, without any. 
premeditated design, met, and were making 
themselves heard to no small distance. 
George Burleigh had been, very unwillingly 
on his own part, called away by his father) 
but was hanging back, down the sloping bill 
from his father’s house to the bridge 


ge, when «| geons, were assembled in the cabin of Ben 


violent scream and the name of Juliana gave) Winter, employed in what they all regarded 


him wings. By some folly of her cousin, she 


hurled him into the eddies below, where he 


was spied by a lame soldier, who had lost aleg || catastrophe we are relating, been favored with 


a capital case ; and that case being afforded 


by a youth whose genius for mischief bad been 


at Fort Meigs in the last war, and who was 
prevented by lameness from reaching the 


crowd atthe bridge. Being a good swimmer, 


exercised more than once to the annoyance 
Ras fF 2, or ; self } . Ww ap: eo a» fale y — * 
sen Winter threw himself into the water and | of elder Caleb, for he was also an elder in the 


with some difficulty brought Elias to the |] church, justice was never administered with 
‘ more portly appearance of dignity. A 
swift messenger was dispatched for the Cor- 
oner, and the magistrate merged in the 
preacher, was delivering a terrific lecture to 
the indignant George, who was fondly en- 
deavoring to soothe the fears of his almost 
heart-broken mother, but all parties were 


shore. 

| The attention of the litle world of War- 
bridge was now drawn to three points—some 
attended the very litthe injured Juliana; a 


second party, headed by two doctors or sur- 





desperate alte Hipet to recover Elias Lambert; 


had stepped backwards, and coming against a 
decayed part of the railing, it broke, and she} 
was plunged down the dreadful height into 


but the third and largest body followed || Ben Winter's crutch, as the sentence of * in- 


and guarded the now too late reflecting 


George, to the office of Caleb Horsegrain, | 


Jamous death,’ came in cruel cadence on the 
mother’s heart. 





the dam. George in a moment, with all his Esq. under no lighter charge than that of| 


‘Halt,’ in a voice which would have reached 
wilful and malicious murder. 


clothes, was in also, and ready to receive the 
1} 


ihe extreme wings of a regiment in cannon- 
struveling girl as she rose. He maintained| 


| Onthe present, as on many more important || ade, stopped the man of law and gospel, and 

his presenc i isregardins » mad-il occasions ay . nnences were avert-li wae ¢ 
F J nce of mind, disregarding the wid 9 casions, the worst consequences were avert | was followed by ‘ He that was born to be 
ening OS ° . 7 es To . , lho Oo . 4 v1] > . 1] = — 
§ noise from above, and though very||}ed by the presence of mind of one man of || hanged will never be drowned,’ 


and the utterly 





a|} aside one of the surgeons, siezed the arm of 


interrupted by the not very light tread of 
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unrestrainable laugh of the audience. The }! 


invincible Horsegrain was almost discom- 
posed when the father and husband rushed in 
and bore away in trinmph his wife and son, 
amid the tumult carried to its height by the 
antics and severe and bitter taunts of the 
rough but strong minded Ben Winter. 

So passed in Warbridge the first day of 
January, 18—. The second was ushered in 
by heavy clouds and a chill dense atmos- 


phere, The exposure and excited feelings of 


George were too severe for even his frame, | 


and next morning he was raving in a high 
fever. With all the watchfulness of parental 
care he merely escaped death to be an 


orphan. The original shock and attention to 


their child proved fatal, and the birds of spring | 
found the frieudless George weeping over the || 


graves of his parents, and without a kindred 
hand to guide him in the world, 


. | 
Three friends he had, but they were feeble 
to serve. The first, in order of time, was! 


Ben Winter, who had nursed him when a 
child ; one was myself, a loose fragment on 


enjoyed the friendship of the Lawngrove | 


at their elegant residence in that city. A 


‘States admitted, A_ party, as they modestly 


corner, from where I could see without being 


seen, and I was very composedly examining 


gentleman and lady entered, whose appear- 


attention, which, taken up, are looked at, and 


then thrown down and forgotten. Ina few |) 
iwecks after his departure, I took mine, and 


fourteen years passed, before I again revisited 
Warbridge. 
Ever since my arrival in America, I wae 


family, and on one of my visits to New York, 
in 162-, I found Mr. Lawngrove and family 





splendid fortune was in the hands of Mr. 
Lawngrove, not to be spent, but used; and 
his interesting family were indulged in every 
enjoyment that the customs of the United 


ealled it, but, in reality, a splendid ball, was 


given on Washington's birthnight. 
My old weather-beaten face was lost in # 


the different groups as they entered. Many 
passed as every-day figures, but at length a 


ance drew all eyes upon them, and you may 


1} 


the stream of life; and the other, was the | Suppose mine, when they were announced as 
yet infant Juliana Stanwood. Her parents || Colonel George Burleigh and Mrs. Juliana 
were people of the world ; smiles and smiles Burleigh. He was dressed in the full and 
very imposing uniform of a Columbian Col- 
their only child, But, if the orphan had no | onel of cavalry, and never did I before con- 


only were the return he received for saving 
efficient friends, he had enemies in power. ceive the full perfection of the human form, | 

Squire Horsegrain had been deprived of | and lis companion seemed to have been cre-| 
the reputation of a prophet, by the escape of | ated for his counterpart. 


= —_ ee aaah 


* No! there is no mistake—I am not very 
liable to forget either friends or enemies.’ 
IIere the side door again opened, and 


Mrs. Burleigh appeared in an elegant morn- 


ing dress; but seeing so plain a figure as it 
appeared, so unexpected a visitor, she seemed 
to hesitate, and exposed me to some embar- 
rassment. All was quickly set to rights by the 
ready soldier, by an introduction character- 
istic of himself, 

‘ Mr. Bancroft, for Bancroft it is—this is 
the little fish you once saw drawn from the 
mill-pond at Warbridge—and, my Juliana, 
this is one of the few who heaved a sigh of 


jhumanity when orphan George was driven 


from the banks of the Potomac. 

‘If my heart had harbored doubt, it must 
have vanished, as J was thanked for my poor 
services in a few broken words, and in lan- 
guage ten thousand times more intelligible, 
from the moist eyes of Juliana.’ 

‘ The breakfast was delicious, though the 
memory of }ong-gone years deprived us all of 
much appetite for the viands before us. 
Rising from the table, Burleigh seized me by 
the hand, exclaiming, ‘Mr. Bancroft, can 
you give us a few days, we have much to 
relate ?” 








‘ My business must be very pressing,’ I 
replied, ‘to draw me from such society.’ 
| *Alons!’ then joyously exclaimed the 
jsoldier, ‘ we, this day, set out for Philadel- 





Elias and George, and now sought that of a|| In features, as well as dress, their aspect 
charitable saint, by endeavoring to procure) was foreign; both were deeply embrowned 
indentures on George. The object of his! by a southern sun, The discrepancy be- 
charity being rather ungrateful, disappointed tween their name and costume, connected 
his benevolence once more, by taking the ben- || with the remembrance of Warbridge, threw 
efit of a moon-light night and dry roads, and 
left myself, little Juliana, and Ben Winter, to) 


weep, and the tender hearted squire and his lowed the strangers ; but my recollections 


me into a perplexing train of thought. My 


eye, with every other eye in the room, fol- 


equally generous friend, the Rev. David Lam- |) were taxed in vain, and T was giving up the 
pert, to lament the lost youth. subject, as one of those casual coincidences 
It was on the very evening before his |) which excite wonder merely from rarity of 


elopement, that Juliana arrived at her father’s | occurrence, when, to my astonishment, the 


house, and I was, next morning, sitting at) principal object of my curiosity, advanced in 
their table, when the departure of George || careless manner, and sat down beside me, 
was announced to Ellis and Eliza Stanwood. | where, having first made some unimportant 
Something, perhaps conscience, flushed the || remarks, turned suddenly towards me, and 


cheeks of the parents, but worldly morality || handing a card, observed, ‘We must have met 


phia; in our own carriage, and our old friend 
| will, indeed, be an addition 

z His horses were soon ieady, and passing 
‘my lodgings, we were quickly and rapidly 
‘whirling over New Jersey, and a most de- 
lightful two days ride brought us into the city 
of Philadelphia, where, as we drove up to the 
‘ront of an elegant house, a fine well dressed, 
but one legged attendant, made his appearance. 
| * You know that gentleman?’ said the Col- 
| onel, laughing. I did, indeed, at once, 
‘recognize the manly face, though the almond 
ltree had blossomed, and the recollections of 
Ben Wivter were as retentive as mine. 
When reaching his hand to help"me from the 
carriage, he stood amoment, and ejaculated, 





checked the feelings of nature, as the re- || before, but, whether or not, I would be glad || 


- 


i} . . 
ponded * Wretched lost boy.’ |to see you at my own house—this is no place 


‘ . ifm ext F las -— ar . ” 

My conclusions were to never again cross) for ¢ xplanstion—We breakfast at ten pre- 

the threshold of Stanwood House, and I was|| cisely.” Then changing the subject, the little 

rising to bid adieu to the region of frost, |) nothings of the evening passed, and the com- 
I 


when the daughter rose also, and exclaimed, |! pany separated. 


* Would you not have been childless if it had ] With much awakened interest, I, next 
, 


not been for the persecuted George 2?” This || morning, about half after nine, followed the 


admitted no answer, and the distressed girl || directions of my card, and soon found my- 


rushed to her own room as, * They have |) self in elegant furnished lodgings in the upper 


drivenany brother to perish! burst from her 
. . r 
swelling bosom. 


The common occurrences of life soon||Colonel Burleigh advanced with open arms, 


silenced observation on George Burleigh, 





and his name merged in the atoms of human 


Mr. Bancrofi, by the thirteen stars.’ 
‘We are here,’ said the Colonel, ‘ only 
birds of passaze,’ as we sat down to supper, 


| 
‘ina dav or two we set out for Warbridge. 





[have promised you a history, but it is only 
‘on the Potomac that Tecan feel the proper 
inspiration to do justice to the narrative.’ 

| Ten days closed their business in Philadel- 


iphia, and half as many more brought us about 





ten in the morning in sight of the silvery 
r { > an 
surface and broken banks of the Potomac, 


part of Broadway. Without being kept ajand in afew minutes more we were whirl- 


° . | on y . ‘ 
|| moment waiting, an inner door opened, and | ed over the memorable bridge, and through 


Warbridge to Stanwood House, Once more 


Heading me to a sofa, sat down beside me, and | [ found myself in the very room where, 


lrezarding me a moment earnestly exc laimed, || fourteen years before, I heard the emphatic 
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words, ‘ Would you not ‘have been childless, 


if it had not been for the persecuted George ?” 

Now stood before me in all the dignity of 
maturity, in grace, health, and evident pros- 
perity ; the interrogator and object, united 
to each other in the most holy of all human 
connexions. The demand poured from my 
heart, *‘ Can this be real ? 

‘ As real, old friend.’ most warmly replied 
Colonel Burleigh, ‘as these hearts and this 


house are truly open to the man who stood) 


our friend in the day of need.” Then turning 
to his wife, jocosely observed, ‘ Juliana, 
while our dinner is preparing, we must sit 
down, and by a short history of ourselves, 
explain what appears so much to astonish 
this old philosopher.’ 


Never did a historian secure a more atten-| 


tive audience. If I listened with interest to 


so did Juliana, with ten-fold 


To her, the circumstances 


the narrative, 
more interest. 
which made her the dappy wife of the hero, 
could never be a too oft told tale. 

‘You know, friend Bancroft,’ the 
Colonel, casting at the same time a significant 
glance on the face of Juliana, ‘ thatthe present 
company, and old Ben Winter excepted, few 
sighs were breathed after the fugitive George ; 
and T may say with safety, that when [ rose 
yon hill and looked back on Warbridge, the} 
with the 


said 


present company, composed, sume 
exception, all it contained for which T sighed. 
I was old enough to know, that the farther I 
was on my way by next sun rising, the better 
for myself. To my friends I was a source 
of distress, and I had no desire ro renew my 
acquaintance with either Squire Horsegrain 


or his compeer, the Rev. Mr. Lampert. With 


the lights of heaven for my companions, 1, 


traveled on, and at day-light of the seventh 
day, the spires of Philadelphia appeared at 
the same time. In that city I had never been 
before, but expected that, at that early hour, 
I sat down under a 
tree, and while eating my only morsel, called 
all my reflections into counsel. As the sun 
rose and exposed the face of nature, the fol- 
lowing rules of conduct were formed :— 

the world 


few doors were open. 


‘To avoid in before me, all 
gambling, and company of every description, 
the character of which, I either had cause to 
disprove, or with which [ was not perfectly 
acquainted; to seek employment, and dili- 
gently fuilow that employment, and to labor 
with a moral as well as pecuniary view. 
‘From these rules I have never swerved, 
and with health, they were all I possessed on 
entering Philadelphia. I had not one penny 
on earth, Squire Horsegrain and some others 
had taken sufficient care of my money. 
‘Slowly proceeding down Seventh street, 
my eye caught in Filbert, a watch-maker's 
sign. I halted, gazed on the sign, reflected 


| 








‘fixed on the lad before him. 
were the man’s looks, I applied for work. In 


laying | 
upon me, demanded in a sharp tone, ‘ is that 


and library. 
when translated into plain English, amounted 





a moment, and turning into Filbert, entered 


the shop. Early as it was, there sat behind 
his bench, very intently at work, an old man, 
very meanly clad, excessively meagre, and, 
perhaps, for a month unwashed and unshaven, | 
His deep set, small, but keen gray eyes, were 


very broken English, he demanded of me 


what I could do, giving me, at the same time, 
a seat beside him, continuing his work, but) 


listening attentively, he heard my short tale | 
told and retold, until his imperfect knowledge | 
6f English was supplied by repetition. 

*T had finished, and had been several min- 
utes in anxious silence, from which I was’ 
relieved by the old man at length hastily | 
down his tools and turning quick 
ull true ?’ It is probable, that, if T had faltered 
a moment, that the whole tenor of my life 
would have been different, but as I had really 


told the truth, I answered mildly and firmly, 


/* Tt is all truth.’ 


‘The muscles ofthe old man’s face relaxed. 


ihe smiled, and led me into an inner room, 


which I found was his bed-room, kitchen, 
He there gave me a defail, which, 


to this—‘ You stay with me, George—I hope 
you will be an honest good boy. 
I have hired has, in some way or other, done |) 


Every one 


me more harm than service. Iam a poor 
old Spaniard, a watch-maker, or watceh-men- 
der, as you see. [am called Gaspar Silva- 
no—am alone, you will be my friend if you 
choose.’ 

‘When the hasty 


with old Silvano, I was advancing towards 


connection was formed 


seventeen, and remained with bin four years 


and some months, and if there was ever two | 
men attached to each other, they were Sil- | 


vano, the uncouth watch-maker, and the mad 
His manners 
to the 
he was 


youth, George Burleigh. were 
soured, and his personal appearance 

g; but to me, 
kind, until I 
In the third 


und write Spanish with ease, 


world’s eye disgusting ; 


more and more was to him, 


indeed a son, year I could 
speak, read, 
Silvano spoke no language well but his own ; 
with 


he read, 


the English, he could not even read 


any great accuracy 5 the French, 
and fully comprehended, 
and 


‘Silvano seemed to shun the world ; 


as soon as IT had so far gained his confidence 
ws to be trusted, I did nearly all his out-door 
and for months he would 
At his trade 

realized by it, sufficient for his 


Me he clothed decently, and, 


business, not go 


once into the street. he was a 
master and 
frugal habits. 
by his advice, I, every Sunday, attended the 
church of my own choice. For creed, Silva- 


To keep me from company, 


no cared nothing. 
in the vulgar meaning of the term, he had no 
trouble—I had a guardian spirit at my elbow— 


Forbidding as 


in my heart, which protected me from every 
|| improper association. 

‘That angel was my little sister Juliana. 
Never did any Quixote form an image in his 
mind, in the haman form and clothe it with 
‘attributes more divine, than did the young 
/silver- smith. An impure idea was checked by 
the reflection, that it rose in the same heart 
where my Juliana sat watching my every 
thought. You smile, but the most extravagant 

idea is yet to come. Directly opposite the 
|| watch- -maker’s shop stood a decent, indeed a 
rather splendid house, and coming out and 
jjentering it, I observed a fie aerial form, about 
the age of Juliana—this young lady served me 
‘as a model to watch the changes that time 
must make in my beloved. 

* Thus days, months and years passed, and 
with their flight my prudence went with them, 
The time 
was in reality approaching when T must have 


‘as my feelings gained strength. 


been carried back to Warbridge, had not a 


very unforeseen event turned my steps in a 
different direction. 

‘In the eighth month of my fourth year 
with Silvano, I was one day busily employed 
at my bench in the shop when a gentleman, 
in appearance a foreigner, very richly clad, 
jjentered, observing that he had accidentally 








| dropped his watch and broke the crystal, and 
I had 
placed in my hand a superb piece set with 


requesting me to repair the mischief. 


| brilliants, and was on the point of fitting it 
with a crystal, when Silvano burst from the 
|| inner chamber, and throwing up the folding 
lid of the counter, seized the stranger and 
Confounded 


by an act so unexpected, I was hastening to 


dragged him into the recess, 


follow, when Silvano very coolly requested 
him the watch I had received 
from the stranger, 


me to hand 


[ obeyed in silence, but 
|with extreme anxiety, 

] ‘The stranger had staggered or rather 
fallen into a chair, with eyes set in terror on 
|| Silvano, who with well composed, but bitter 
rage, demanded— Cyril de Toro, dost thou 

know me ?” 
| *But de Toro was in no condition to an- 


swer by words, nor was that necessary. His 
horror-struck visage gave answer, as the 


question was repeated with the following 
addition—* Yes, de Toro, you too well know 
the man you have so many years robbed of 
fortune, character, and even 
this dear to me as it was the gift of your— 
she could 
not be of your blood. Yes, you too well know 
Gaspar Silvano, of Tudela,’ 

‘During this address de Toro remained 
frozen to the seat; he scarcely breathed, 
nor had he much time to regain®he use 


family, home, 


but no villain, wot your sister; 


of his scattered scenes, as Silvano, with in- 
creasing severity, continued ;—* Cyril, thou 
once Claimed a place here,’ pointing to his 
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heart, as the brother of my murdered Clotil- | 


da, and her spirit now hovers to save thee. 
Where are my papers ?’ 

*** On board my vessel,” at length breathed 
Cyril. 

*« Restore them.” 

** T am willing,” faltered Cyril. 

‘“This very instant, then, restore them— 
we can go with thee,” said Silvano, who, 


turning to me, observed— bring us our 


£ 
bosom friends, George. 


‘The bosom friends I knew to be two, 


brace of excellent pistols, were in as excelleut 
order. 
point of sallying forth, when a fiendish grin 
from Cyril caught the eye of Silvano who 
once more jerked him into the inner room, 
exclaiming, not so fast, villain. George, bring 
pen, ink and paper, Cyril de Toro, write an 
order on your principal officer to deliver 
those papers to this young man, or by—don't 
start, wretch, your brains are safe—but, by 
heaven and earth, justice shall be done to 
either you or me, before the sun sets on this 
day.’ 

‘It was evident that, from some cause I 
could not then penetrate, de Toro was 
completely in the power of his opponent. 
The order was given with as much despatch 
as agitated nerves would admit; and in about 
av hour I returned with a double though small 
trunk. Seeing me enter, Silvano smiled— 
but such a smile. ‘* George, look to that,’ 
pointing witha nod of his order to Cyril, and 
at the same time very deliberately opening 


the trunk, 
(Concluded in our next.] 
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From the Literary Enquirer. 
George Wythe. 
BY J. L. LEWIS, JR. 


Ir is a remark of that elegant writer, Dr. 
Knox, that the law reminded one of a Gothic 
edifice, which time has consecrated, and to 
which, although it was irregular and misshap- 
pen, no one would think of giving a modern 
cast. This remark seems to be true in every 
particular, and the observer is induced to 


I brought them, and we were on the. 


\ 


jand we regard him rather as an indulgent pa- | of his life. 


jand added softness to his nightly pillow. 


claim upon our affections, which obloquy | hac wasted, but he never ceased lamenting 
cannot shake, nor jarring passions obliterate ; || the loss of the most valuable and usefal part 
He mastered the Greek and Latin 
rent, than one elevated above us by official languages without an instructer, and applied 
station. Of all the patriots of the revolution, | himself tothe study of the law, in the office of 
pure and incoruptible as they were, and vene-| a Mr. Lewis, whose daughter he subsequently 
rated as they were, and venerated as they may married. His professional career was mark- 
have been, there.is no one who has juster or | ed by all of those ennobling traits which dis- 
stronger claims upon our esteem, than the tinguish the man of judgment, talents and 
upright, impartial and venerable Chancellor | integrity, and his rise at the bar was steady 


Wythe, the Aristides of America, in whose | and sure. 


He never could admire that feeling 
breast there glowed, not only the warmest U which prompted the skilful advocate to defend 
and most disinterested love for his country, van unjust cause, and be was never enlisted on 
but the purest philanthropy. 
the orphan, the protecter of the widow, and |! punctually scrupulous was he on this poiat, 
the guardian of the helpless, by virtue of his |/that he would choose to either hear the testi- 
office, he entered as warmly into their con-|\mony of witnesses himself, or to take the 
cerns as if there had been a nearer and dearer | affidavit of his client to the truth of his story. 
tie and bond of union between them; and) Those were days of Arcadian simplicity and 
none applied to him for relief whose just 
claims were denied. 


The father of) the side of dishonesty or baseness, Sw 


innocence, when might could not prevail over 


The blessings of the) justice, nor the strong arm of the oppressor, 
/people smoothed the cecline of the patriarch, | nor the wily cunning of the knave, defeat its 





Without wishing to cast an nnputation 
George Wythe, the Chancellor of Virginia, | ona profession which is loaded with much 


ends, 


was born in tha state, in the year 1726 of a) undeserved reproach and stale slander, it’ is 
respectable but not affluent family, and was | to be wished that such was now the prevailing 
nurtured in the very lap of science ; for his! state of things, and that lawyers should be a 
mother has been represented to be a lady Jitle serupulous in espousing the cause of 
possessed of uncommon endowments and) their clients, without being satished that their 


strength of mind—one who-watched, not only claims were just or their pleas meritorious. 
' 








exclaim with the poet, ‘ How reverend seems | 


the face of his tall pile.” The solemnity and 


| 


awe which fill the mind, upon contemplating | 


the structure, is naturally conveyed to its 
ministers, and the respect and admiration 
with which we look upon a dignified and up- 
right judge, isa surer protection than all the 
panoply ofhis guards and attendant ministers. 
We hang upon his accents as upon the breath- 
ings of an oracle; and we regard his frowns 
and rebuke as more terrific than the light- 
nings and thunder of the fabled Jupiter. The 
guardian of our dearest rights, and the 
dispenser of equal and exact justice, has a 


| 





over the physical but moral improvement of They woul! render themselves the guardians 
her child, and who regarded his advancement) of the spirit of the laws which they profess to 
in knowledge, with all the tender solicitude of expound; the conservators of the public 
a mother, Her mind was one of no common | tranquillity, and the promoters of human hap 
jorder ; she infused its strength and vigor piness, 


Mr. Wythe took an early, and an 
into his, and gave a practical commentary on ‘active stand in the difficulties with the mother 
ithe advantages of female education more | country, and though he swayed not the thun- 
“striking than the precepts of a volume. She. derbolt, nor wielded the shafis of vengeance, 
‘habituated herself to converse fluently with | yet the cool, calm steadiness and firmness of 
him in the Latin language, and he might be} Wythe achieved, what the impetuosity of Hen- 
said to be a classical scholar from his very) ry could never accomplish, Yet his whole 
Beyond this however he had few of! soul was with the cause in which he was 
those advantages which the students and illus-| enlisted, and though emphatically a ‘man of 
trious men of the old world have possessed, | peace,” yet he was active in raising a company 
and which our thousand literary institutions | of volunteers to assist in guarding his coun- 
now present ;—his education was limited to) try’s rights, and associated with his Hlustrious 
reading, writing, and a knowledge of arit. | friend and pupil Jefferson, he boldly stood 
metic, His earliest friend, and guide and) forth the advocate of liberty and freedom. 
instructor, his mother, died in his boyhood, ] But it was not the destiny of Wythe to fight 
and George Wythe, before he had attained | jjs country’s battles. 


}cradle. 


| Previous to the war 
his majority, was destitute and an orphan. | he was chosen where his services were most 
Without a friend to direct his steps or to) yeeded, and the weight of his influence was 


counsel him as to the course he should pur- | most deeply felt, in the legislature of his na- 
sue, it is not surprising that he should have) tive state, of which dignified and illustrious 
plunged into all the vices and dissipation of |! body he was the most efficient member, and 
youth. Buta mind like his could not always || was chosen speaker of the house of Bur- 
be obscured by this moral darkness ; and the. gesses, the duties of which station were 
sparkling of the diamond could still be pre- discharged, as might be expeeted, from aman 
ceived despite the surrounding rubbish. At) of his excellent character. The day of trial 
the age of thirty the chains which had bound || at length arrived and Mr. Wythe was deputed 
him were broken, the sleeper was awakened | to Congress, and was of that immortal body 
from his slumbers, and he was a regenerated) who declared themselves ‘ free and indepen- 
and disenthralled man. By intense and close | dent,’ and one who sanctioned the highminded 
application to study he redeemed the time he | pledge which they gave to the world with his 
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name. In November, on that memorable 
year, he was appointed to the task as one of 
the commitcee of revising the laws of Virginia. 
The manner in which that committee dischar- 





It is such victories which raise the standard of 
of human character and exalts one above the 
| common herd. Aw Alexander may prevail 


by means of mere physical superiority ; 





splendor of whose genius and virtues men 
The annals 
of the eld world may produce judges of equal 


| 


~ with respectful deference.’ 


‘ ' 
but |! sanctity of character, but none so happy in 
ged the trust is emblazoned onthe pages of our || the self conquerer deserves a like crown of|\his life and death, 


His memory is dear in- 


| 
. , . . A . oo 4 P . . . . 
nation’s history, as it struck a deep blow at) laurels, and a yet higher meed of preise, for | deed to the profession, and itis firm as the ad- 


the root of those aristocratical institutions 


“his are more fierce, persevering and relent- 


i 


which were then our inheritance, and promo-||less enemies—his own viees and faults, | 


. 7 . | . . 
ted essentially the cause of liberty and equal) Bitterly as he lamented the loss and miisap- | 


rights throughout the world ; and it is engra- 


ven ou the tomb-stone of one of that commit- 
tee, as the highest tribute which can be paid 
to his memory, that he was ‘ author of the 
statutes fur religious freedom in Virginia.’ 
They abolished the right of primogeniture, 
converted estates tail into fee simple, and 
gave the first impetus to those changes which 
destroy the dominious of the monarchs of 
the old world in America forever, In June, 
1779, they completed their labors, and = al- 
though they failed in their proposed © system 
of education and of the code of 
punishment, yet their services will ever be 
felt and gratefully remembered. Under the 
new system, Mr, Wythe was appointed a 
Judge of equity, and subsequently Chauncel- 
jor, which he filled till his death, in June, 
1816. So limited was his salary during the 
greater period of that time, that he was 
forced to accept of the law professorship in 
Williams and Mary college, to increase the 
means of livelihood ; for it could not be 
supposed that he who had never fattened on 
the spoils of iniquity, nor shared the plunder 
of the unwary and 
rich. 


melivration 


unsuspecting, should be 
member of the Virginia 
convention. which adopted the federal consti- 


He was a 


tution, and to which he give his warm sup- 
port, and he twice presided over the college 
of electors and gave a republican vote, it 
being once his fortune to vote for his former 
pupil and steady friend, Thomas Jefferson. 
Such is a succinct and brief account of the 


life and services of George Wythe. But let 
not the historian here drop his pen. It is 


the province of the biographer, not merely 
to detail facts, but to furnish examples 
worthy of imitation, and the example of 
Wythe is rife with instruction. We mark his 
promising boyhood and rejoice in the bril- 
lianey of the prospect. 
arrives, the aspect is 

is clouded with sorrow, 


Sterner manhood 
dreary, and the brow 

The rising sun of ge- 
nius, which gave promise to a glorious day, 
is enshrouded in gloom. But the soul can- 
not rest in this torpor; it aspires to a higher 
and better state of existence. He burst the 
bonds which confined him, and achieved a 
more triumphant victory than that of any 
conquerer ; it was a victory over himself—It 
was the triumph of the intellect over the pas- 
sions—a triumph which elevated him at once 
from the depths of sorrow and degradation, to 
the station which he so proudly and ably filled. 


plieation of his earlier years, yet his close and 


and persevering attention to the business of 


his profession, and his exemplary and useful 
life, redeemed his earliest fuults and follies. 
To the young man, who too eager in the pur- 
suit of pleasure, has contracted dissipated 
imitation. He may, by one vigorous effort— 
one exertion of his will, become an orna- 
ment to society. No one enjoyed a more 
unblemished reputation, and to his plain ab- 
stemious manners and inward peace of mind, 
may be attributed his green old age and his 
long continued usefulness. As a man of be- 
‘nevolent and philanthropic feelings, Howard 








| himself scarcely surpassed our distinguished 
|| American—and it was his constant endeavor 
to alleviate human sufferings, and promote 
human happiness, But it is on the discharge 


of his duties as a judge and chancellor that 


the solid basis of his reputation is founded, 
| and he stands in that respect upon an emi- 
nence to which we look up with feelings of 
adiniration and veneration. 











Elevated above 





| , ; 
great men are too often subject, he stood like 


the snow capped peak of some lofty mountain, 
| 

Jan object of profound respect and attention, 
| superior to earth and emulous of its native 


i Heaven.—He sought not the praise of men, 


aed the empty applause of the crowd, but 
seemed only intent upon rendering to every 
man that which wasdue, The guilty trembled 
at the bar of his judgment seat, and the inno- 
cent rejoiced in a protecter powerful, more 
by the weight of an unimpeachable character, 
than by the law’s array with which he was sur- 
rounded. When he pronounced judgment, 
none murmured at his decisions, for their 
judge was inflexibly just. Although surpass- 
ed by many other legal worthies in facility 
and despatch of business, yet he heard pa- 


tiently, and decided promytly and correctly, 





and seemed anxious to have nothing unheard 
that would elicit truth. 


He was no friend to 








| 


] 
} 
} 


appear the better cause,’ nor to genius which 
In his 
charges and fees he was more moderate than 


would sell itself for base purposes. 


| . ; ‘ , 
a due attention to his own interests required, 


| and he was never known to accept a solitary 
| ° 

the ordinary and legal cost. 
| 


cent while at the bar for any service beyond 
He was, indeed, 
the model of a just judge—one, to use the lan- 
guage of an impassioned orator ‘ before the 


! 
I 


habits, the story of Wythe is all worthy of 


the storms and tempests to which the lives of 


the ingenuity which would ‘ make the worse 


amantine rocks which surround our country. 
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The Consumptive. 
BY E. L. BULWER. 

Ore bright day in June as [ was sitting 
alone in my room, IT was suddenly roused 
from my reverie by a sharp sudden pain that 
shot through my breast, and when it left me 
[ fainted away. IT was a little alarmed by 
‘this circumstance, but thought the air might 
‘relieve me. Iwalked out and ascended a hill 
at the back of the house. My attention being 
now aroused and directed toward myself, I 
was startled to find my breath so short that 
'f was forced several times to stop in the 
ascent. A low short cough, that I had not 


iheeded before, now struck me as a warning 





which TI ought to prepure myself to obey, | 
looked in the glass for the first time for sev- 





eral weeks with any care in the survey, I 


perceived that my apprehensions were corro- 
borated by the change in my appearance. 
|My cheeks were fallen and I detected im their 
‘natural paleness, that hectic 


which never 


betrays its augury. IT saw that my days were 
numbered : and lay down upon the pillow 
that night resolved to prepare for death. 
The next day when I looked over my 
scattered papers—when I saw the mighty 
schemes I had commenced, and recalled the 
long and earnest absorption of all my facul- 
ties which even that had 
I was seized witha sort of de- 
was evident that I could now 
perform nothing great, and as for trifles, ought 
they to occupy the mind of one whose eye 
was on the grave? There was, but one answer 
to this question. 


commencement 
required, 
spair. It 


I committed my fragments 
to the flames; and now there came indeed 
upon me, a despondency which I had not felt 
before. I saw myselfin the condition of one, 
who after much travel in the world has found 
a retreat, and built himself a home, and who 
in the moment he says to his heart ‘ now shalt 
thou have rest’ beholds himself summoned 
away. 





I had found an object—it was torn 
from me—my staff was broken, and it was 
only left for me to creep to the tomb without 
}easing by any support the labor of the way. 
I had coveted no petty aim; I had not 
bowed my desires to the dust and mire of 
men’s common wishes ; I had bade my ambi- 


tions single out a lofty end, and pursue it by 


generous means. 


In the dreams of my spirit 
I had bound the joys of my existence to this 





one aspiring hope—nor had I built that hope 
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vn the slender foundations of a young inex-|)sharp razors: in fine, as he is the accursed || the ball ?’ * Here,’ said the rider, * just by the 
perience. IT had learned, I had thought, I had || of God, execrated of men, and the minion of|| side of this button.’ The unthinking high- 
toiled, before I ventured to produce. And || the devil—my pen stops—in horrur.—Leand.|| wayman was as good as his word; but as 


now between myself and the fulfilment of 
schemes that I had wrought with travail, and 
to which I looked for no undue regard—there 





soon as he had fired, the rider knocked him 





Appearances. uff his horse, and, with the assistance of a 
Some years since amerchant on Long Wharf) traveler, who came up at the time, lodged the 


yawned an eternal gulf. It scemed to me/jjadvertised for Spanish milled dollars. The || highwayman in jail. 


I was condemned to leave life at the moment || premiuin was high. A Roxbury farmer, who 
ook pride in appearing like a beggar, called 
There was a bitterness in these thoughts it || at the counting room of the man, and asked 
was not easy to counteract. In vain I said to him if he wanted silver dollars. 
my soul ‘ Why grieve? Death itself does || the merchant, ‘have you got any ? 





J had given to life an object. 


notappal thee. And, after all, what can life’s 
proudest objects bring thee better than rest ? || 
But we learn at least, to conquer our destiny 
by surveying it; there is no regret which is 
not to be vanquished by resolve. And now 
when I saw myself declining day by day, I 
turned to those more elevating and less 
earthly meditations which supply us, as it were, 
with wings when the feet fail. They have be- 
come to me dearer than the dreams which 
they succeeded ; and they whisper to me of a 
brighter immortality than that of Fame. 





Of Envy. 

Or the seven deadly sins it is envy that 
most disturbs the peace of mankind and as 
its emanation is excessive self-love, it is not 
surprising that this poisonous fruit embitters 





the happiness of the greater port of mortals. 
It prompted the serpent to seek means to}, 





deprive our first parents of the bliss they 
enjoyed; und I believe that with the first 


morsel of forbidden fruit, this caused vice to | 
pass from the devil into man, not only to! 
devour that which nourished him, but to beat a | 
rock, against which, thousands of people dash | 
themselves, when they least expect. 


The envious man, upon examination, seems 





An Assortment. 


| Oto S——, of Burlington, was noted for 


* Yes,’ said | keeping in bis store the most incongruous 


> *Notwith|| assortment ever offered for sale. A wag 
me,’ replied the farmer, * but [think I have a/| once bet with a friend, that he would inquire 
few athome. What do you give? * Four|| for some nick knack which Jemmy could not 
per cent,’ said the merchant; and added * [}) supply. The bet was clinched, and the two 
will give you seven for all you have.’ * Well,’|| proceeded to the shop of the old antiquarian. 
said the man, ‘I should like to have you just|| * Friend § » Said the quiz, * have you 
clap down on paper how much you give and|| on band a good second band pulpit ?’ 

the number of your shop, or I shall be puzzled 














‘ Yes sir,’ replied the unsuspecting shop 
to find it” * Yes,’ said the merchant, * that [|| keeper, without the least idea of there bein 
will do; what is your name!’ * Edward Suim-||any thing uncommen in the question ye 
mer,’ said he. The merchant then wrote as|/sir, I bought one yesterday from the trustees 
follows,and gave it to him. 


4 
> 
s 


of the Methodist Church, who are fixing up 
‘Edward Summer of Roxbury, says that || the interior of their Meeting House.’ 

he thinks he has some Spanish dollars athome.|| So saying, he showed them to the barn 

but don’t know. Thereby agree to pay him || where this most curious article of trade had 

seven per cent, premium for all such dollars||been depcsited. The winner laughed, the 


as he may produce, loser bit his lip and paid the wager, while 








G A || Jemmy’s character for keeping an assortment 
‘If T find any,’ said the farmer, * I will call || of goods became more firmly established than 
with them to-morrow morning, at 9 o’clock ;|| ever. 


- | 
Iffdon’t, you won't see me.’ The appearance 


—— = 








— . > ry’ are P Pp , ¢ 

of the man satisfied the merchant that his Hanp Times.—‘ Times are so hard in Eng 
e ’ pean ‘ e . ; 

‘dollars would be scarce. At 9 o’clock the||!and, said a manufacturer to bis London 


l next day, however the man appeared, and||*gent, * that we have men there who will get 





stocking full after stocking full was carried i up the inside of a watch for eighteen shillings.’ 

. . i é ’ e . 4 ‘ i y . 
up and emptied on the table, till seven thou-|| ‘Poh, don’t talk of that in Loudon—why, we 
| sand were counted, The merchant somewhat | hve boys here who will get up the inside of a 
i 


. . of. ? ow . ’ “e!? 
restive, but honorably caught took the silver, || Chimney for sixpence . 





- . | 
gave a check for the amount, with seven per | Letters Containing Remittances, 


| 
to bear a greater resemblance to the devil, le nt added; pleasantly remarking, ‘I did || Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 


than any other copy that can be traced of that 
original; and if it is possible, in this world, 
to form an ideaof them. His unhappiness is 
so great, that the felicity of another increases 
it; and if he is capable of receiving consola- 
tion, it is only from the misfortunes of his 
neighbor. It appears to him thatthe happiness 
of another is a theft upon him and he blames 
for her neglect of him. He is hungry when 
he sees another eat, and he is chilled with 
cold in proportion as another gets warm: he 
torments himself day and night to throw ob- 
stacles in the way of another's advancement, 
and his heart expands with joy only when he 
hears of the ruin of his friend. His two great- 
est favorites are, falsehood and duplicity ; his 
food is his own heart, which he gnaws at night 
and day: his eyes seem furies, and his hair 
serpents ; his mouth the gun of hell, and his 
ears the receptacles of false sounds; his 
hands the talons of a tiger, and his feet those 


of a horse, which is constantly kicking ; his|| pistol through my coat.’—* With all my heart, | 


breath a devouring clement, and his words 
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not really suppose, from your appearance, || 





tell you a truth which a man of standing in} 


| 








i P | 
ithe world ought to know, and it is this—. Ip-| MARRIED, 
pearances oftentimes deceive us. Tn this city, on the 27th ult. by the Rev. M. Field, Mr. 
| Conrad J. Houghtaling tv Miss Melissa B. Gifford, all of 





|| this city. 

Tar Hie . —_— ‘ ° On the 27th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Whittaker, Mr. Theron 
He HigtwayMAN orr uis Guanv.—A rider Shook to Miss Gertrude Phillips, both of Upper Redhook. 
At Claverack, on the 25th ult. by the Rev. R. Sluyter, 

Mr. Jesse Valbot of New-York, to Miss Mary Augusta 

tacked a few miles beyond Winchester by a mo be a of the Rev. Richard Sluyter, of the for- 

; mer place, 

At Claverack, on the 26th ult. by the Rev. R. Sluyter, 
Mr. Chauncy A. Van Volkenburgh, merchant, of Claver- 
ack, to Miss Mahalah Vosburgh, all of Claverack. 

At Claverack, on the 27th ult. by the Rev. R. Stuyter, 
J Mr. Richard Mood, to Miss Catharine Christina Stupple 
the rider, ‘ I have suffered you to take my || been, all of Claverack. 


to a commercial house in London was at-! 


single highwayman, who robbed him of his}! 
purse and pocket-book, containing cash and) 
notes to considerable amount. ¢ Sir,’ said 





property, and you are welcome to it. It is DIED 
‘ BPs 
my master’s, and the loss cannot do him || In this city, on Sunday morning last, Abraham A. Van 
" , aie ie . || Buren, Esq. for many years Surrogate of this county. 

much harm ; but as it will look very cowardly On the 23 ult. Miss Jane Sharp, aged 48 years. 

; — > . . . oO » 25th ult. Mes. Lydia Huntington, in her 6@th year. 
inme to have been robbed without making On = with alt. Me. Charieea Barta, in her 4ist year. 
any defence, I should wish vou just to fire ¢ On the 30th ult. Mrs. Catharine Hardick, in her 81st year. 

y ’ you just t fire a On the 31st ult. Mrs. Mary Snyder, in her 63d year. 

In Washington, on Monday evening, at half past 3 
wal . , : o'clock, Joseph Lovell, M. D. Surgeon General of the U.S. 
said the highwayman; * Where will you have] army. ' 
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For the Rural Repository. 
A Fragment. 

W new Ignorance on earth her temples reared 

Man then in degradation’s garb appeared ; 

Obscured by superstition’s fearful gloom, 

His narrow Ken reached not beyond the tomb, 

Like some neglected barren waste, his mind, 

By taste and cultivation ne'er refined, 

By fancy’s strange vagaries was oppressed, 

Yet none but false religion found his breast. 

Awhile o’er earth it was his woful fate 

To grovel in that low degraded state ; 

At length, to cheer him, Learning, lovely maid, 

Appeared in all her heavenly charms arrayed, 

She from his intellectual view dispelled 

Dim superstition’s clouds, when he belield, 

With admiration beaming in his eye, 

The star of Bethlehem in his mental sky. 

Transported, he its mandate straight obeyed, 

Forsook the gods that he himself had made 

Learned the eternal true One’s high behest, 

And clothed himself in pure Religion’s vest. 

Soon to the highest node rose science brig|it, 

And poured upon him her refulgent light. 

He to her many a dome and temple reared, 

In which refinement and the arts appeared ; 

Where eloquence with powerful voice sublime 

Caused man to bow at freedom’s hallowed shrine ; 

Where oft their heavenly love-inspiring song, 

The muses poured in numbers sweet along ; 

Where taste and virtue were by friendship blest, 

And wisdom aye was hailed a welcome guest. 

Then sage-like Socrates and Solon great, 

Led man to know his true and proper state ; 

Taught him first to obey the laws above 

Then reverence those he did himself approve. 

Soon truth and honesty his actions sway, 

And guide his feet in justice’ flowery way. 

Such Learning’s mighty influence on mankind, 

Wherever she appears, there reason, blind 

And dark before, in every thing doth see 

The existence and the goodness of a Deity. 
Rurat Barp. 





From the Knickerbocker Magazine fur August. 
The Young Widow. 
Ye bid me mingle in the dance, 
And smile among the young and gay— 
Ye say that grief willdim my glance, 
And turn my raven tresses gray ; 
I care not, yet I strive to bow 
In meekness to my lonely fate— 
Idry my tears and smooth my brow, 
The while my heart is desolate, 


When last I joined the festive throng, 
I heard—it seemed my brain to sear— 
A stranger breathe the very song 
That first he warbled in my ear. 
The words, the tune, butah! that tone 
What living lip could imitate ? 
Mid laughing crowds I stood alone, 
Unutterably desolate. 


I miss him by the evening hearth, 
I miss him at the silent meal, 
But keenest in the bower of mirth 

My joyless solitude I feel : 











But late I saw a happy bride 
Smile fondly on her wedded imate, 
While I—oh! would that I had died 
With him who left me desolate. 


Ye speak of wealth—in Mammon’s mart 
There’s not a single boon! crave ; 
Gold cannot heal the broken heart, 
Nor bribe the unreturning grave : 
It cannot fill the vacant seat 
Where once my honored husband sate 
Nor still my heart's convulsive beat, 
Nor make my home less desolate. 


Alas! the base on which we build 
Hope's fairest fabric is but air, 
And laugh’s the heart, when God has willed 
To lay his chastening finger there ? 
A brighter, happier dream than mine 
Did never love and hope create ; 
I bowed before an earthly shrine, 
And Hearen has left me desolate. 


And yet not so; my soul be calm— 

The hand that smiteth will sustain ; 
Thou hast a helper on whose arm 

The mourner never leaned in vain. 

! may thatarm the pilgrim guide 

By the straight path and narrow gate, 
To where the loved in bliss abide, 

And hearts no more are desolate 


J.B. 





From the Ladies’ Companion. 


Toa Lady uttering a Slandcrous Word. 


BY B. C. PRAY, JR. 
Lapy, look up, in the air 
Behold yon wandering thistle beard ; 
And mark each bright gossamer spear 
Around its little center reared. 
How swiftly sails it on and on, 
Carried by every breeze astray, 
Now mounting to the radiant sun, 
Now sinking through the air away— 
Oh soon that giddy thing will fall 
And silently will take its rest, 
But still will sow a poisonous thorn 
Within earth’s calin and placid breast. 
Dust mark the moral), lady fair? 
A careless word may move around 
Chased onward by a thousand tongues 
Which uphold every sound ; 
And when it finds its final reet 
’T will sow a seed of care, 
And bring forth thorns within the breast 
To grow and flourish there. 





From Gallagher's Magazine. 
To my Sisters. 
From infancy to manhood’s hour, 

Your smiles have cheered me on; 

For with them came a kindling power, 

Which bade all fear begone ; 

There lingers round a sister’s smile, 

No dream of doubt—no thought of guile. 

Your tears, when I had gone astray, 
Have made me pause and think, 

And I have thrown the cup away, 

Which Passion longed to drink— 
From Ruin’s slippery verge have turned, 
And Circe’s smile and promise spurned. 
In coming times, whate’er my lot, 

’Neath fortune’s star may be, 

Your love shall be a sunny spot, 

On life’s wild surging sea 
On which I will look back and sigh, 
When storms are sweeping up the sky. 


T.H.S 











The Child’s First Gricf. 
MRS. HEMANS. 


*O cAtt my brother back to me, 
I cannot play alone! 

The summer comes with flower and bee— 
Where is my brother gone ? 


The butterfly is glancing bright 
Across the sunbeam’s track ; 

I care not now tochase its flighi— 
O call my brother back ! 


The flowers run wild—the flowers we sowed 
Around our garden tree ; 

Our vine is dreoping with its load— 
O call him back to me 


* He would not hear my voice, fair child, 
He may not come to thee ; 

The face that once like spring-time smiled, 
On earth no more thou’ lt see. 


The rose’s brief, bright light of joy, 
Such unto him was given; 

Go, thou must play alone, my boy ! 
Thy brother is in heaven.’ 


‘And has he left his birds and flowers ? 
And must I call in vain ? 

And through the long, long summer hours, 
Will he not come again ? 


And by the brook, and in the glade, 
Are all our wanderings o’er ? 

Oh! while my brother with me played, 
Would I had loved him more !’ 





Lines 


On observing my infant start, and then smile in 


its sleep. 

Empceo of Innocence ! Child of my heart! 

What makes thee in thy cradled slumbers start ? 
Is thy young fancy, roving wild and free, 

Extracting hybla sweets from flower and tree ? 
i. the faint sinile that dimpling o’er thy face 

Adds to its cherub features tenfold grace, 
Produced by visions ravishing and bright, 

As Moses’ view from Pisgah’s towering height ? 
Or can it be, that from her glorious sphere, 

An angel folds her glittering pinions near, 
To view thy innocence, and stoop to kiss 

Thy balmy lips, and fill thy soul with bliss ? 
Whate’er it be that glads thy infant heart, 

Or golden dream, or seraph’s heavenly art, 
Oh! as thy slumbers, may thy future years, 

From suffering grief be free, and darkling fears ; 
And may the God that formed thee, Oh! my child, 


Preserve and bless thee, through life's dreary wild! 


Joun LAanper. 














Almanacks for 1837. 


Stoddard'’s Diary or Columbia Almanack, and Comic 


Almanacks, for sale wholesale and retail, at 
A. STODDARD'S Bookstore. 
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